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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. idea of the world we live in“and the beings | serious persons seek to benefit the children 
that inhabit it. No time is so serviceable | for whose welfare they are concerned by a 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. for amassing such knowledge as this, as dur- | constant succession “ of entertaining and in- 





| ing childhood and youth. The mind is then| structive” stories—thus creating a mental dis- 


Melee tan Sonne ger ana, poyeininatnnne unoccupied with the engrossing cares of the | sipation, and making fiction their almost entire 


Subscriptions and Payments received by world, ready to receive, and capable of re-| mental food. A book of this kind, to do good, 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, | taining impressions. There is then a more | must be read more than once; for, at a first 
no. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, |eager thirst for information, and the memory | perusal, a person of an imaginative turn will 


|is far more retentive than in after life. There | be hurried on by the thread of the narration, 
}is then an earnest search after truth—the|and will not be very likely to stop for the 
== | mind has every thing to learn, and is at al-| purpose of pondering the moral, for the illus- 
For “ The Friend.” | Most every moment storing itself with facts | tration of which the various incidents are in- 
er .... | and sentiments, as a kind of mental stock in| troduced. But the child reads one story after 
An Examination of the Tendency of Fictitious trade. At this time, substantial reading, such | another, and reads it for the sake of the story; 
Writings. as that to which I have referred, would be | his fancy is inflamed, and in his moments of 
In the present day, when the press so/ perused with relish, unless the taste has been | leisure his imagination is employed in making 
teems with new publications that it is impos- | early ritiated by writings of fiction, which, | fantastic creations of which himself is the 
sible even for those possessed of considerable | setting the imagination at work, leave little| hero. By degrees his conduct is influenced, 
literary leisure to keep pace with them, who-| inclination for the tameness of sober reality. | and in almost every thing he does, he begins 
ever reads is compelled to make a selection. | Jn a merely utilitarian view, then, substantial | to act the hero. How many childish quarrels 
And those who are accustomed to make duty | reading should have the first place, before the | have found their origin in a martial spirit in- 
the standard by which to regulate their con- | taste has been vitiated, and the mental powers |spired by reading “The Scotish Chiefs!” 
duct, and who feel that they are responsible | scattered, by highly seasoned food which|The writer of these remarks knew of a 
for the employment of their time and the oc-/| destroys or impairs the appetite for plain|‘“ Barring out,” or in other words, a com- 
cupation of their minds, will perhaps feel it} wholesome nutriment. If novels (in the| plete rebellion in a boarding school, the idez 
incumbent upon them to adopt such a course | widest meaning of the word) are ever to be| of which was suggested by Edgeworth’s fas- 
of reading as will be likely to produce the | read, let it not be in youth, because, if there | cinating story with that title, which was de- 
most substantial benefit, and the least calcu-|is no other reason, it is the most proper| signed to produce an effect directly the re- 
lated to have a pernicious tendency. A grave|time for something else which they would| verse. The tale had been presented to the 
consideration of the dignity and importance exclude. And I believe it will be found, that, | ringleader, as a premium, by his teacher. 
of our intellectual natures, ought certainly to| throughout life, the child or the adult who| The rebellious pupils would never have heard 
make us attentive to the character of our | has derived much pleasure from reading works | of a “ barring out,” but for this moral tale, 
mental food. I would therefore invite the | of fiction (whether in the form of newspaper} which arrays the fault it reprobates in the 
readers of “ The Friend” to accompany me | tales, or moral tales founded on fact, or those | attractive garb of noble daring. 
in a calm and serious examination of the pro- | which are professedly mere novels, and only in-| Instructive reading possesses a fascination 
priety of perusing works of fiction. I am in- | tended to amuse), should he become desirous of | to the young person whose mental appetite is 
duced to write on the subject, from a convic- redeeming his time, improving his mind, and/not palled. He will derive fully as much 
tion of its importance, and that the evil is a| storing it with available knowledge, will find pleasure from truth as from fiction, and he 
growing one. !to his sorrow that he has a severe self-disci-| has discrimination enough to perceive the 
In the first place, I will presume to lay it pline to pass through, before he can sit down | superior value of truth. Present a child with 
down as a general rule that fictitious writings | otherwise than as to a task, to a book which a moral tale and he will believe it, however 
ought not to be read by young persons. lis not gilded by imagination, and, shall || wild and marvellous. Acquaint him with the 
Upon this head, it appears to me, there} say, falsehtod? If novels are to be read at| deception, and the moral purpose is lost; he 
are other considerations which present them- | all, let it be after the mind is stored with) feels, and he is right, that a fiction proves 
selves, than the abstract right or wrong of| what it needs; till then, let us make even re- | nothing, and that a moral inference drawn 
novel reading in any case. | hold it to be an/ creation useful, or harmless at the least. And | from a chain of falsehoods has no better foun- 
axiom that there is a certain kind, and a cer-'| who, in the longest life, may hope to attain | dation than “ the baseless fabric of a vision.” 
tain amount of information, which, if not in-| that state in which there is no more to learn,| An unsophisticated child has a keenness of 
dispensable, is at least very desirable to be} and when he may therefore with propriety | discrimination, an acuteness of the moral 
possessed, not only to enable one to sustain} spend his time in perusing what is, to use the | sense, which is greatly lessened as the mind 
a creditable standing in society, but also for | mildest term, in all its bearings useless? becomes tainted with the corruptions which 
purposes of utility of almost hourly occur-| Many goodly persons, doubtless from sin-| abound in the world. 
rence through life; and as a kind of mental | cere motives, (mingled perhaps to a certain | “ That inextinguishable beam 
culture, that the rational faculties may be!extent with the pride of authorship) have | With dust united at our birth, 
strengthened by reason of use. Every man| written tales intended to benefit others. Were | = a more dim discoloured gleam 
. 2 Po eas > he " ve more it lingers upon earth. 
will need, and consequently should at some/| writings of this class less numerous, were | ; 
time in his life acquire, that species of prac-| there a few, a very few good moral tales,they| There is great force, beauty, and truth, in 
tical, available information, which is to be| might in some degree answer the purpose de- | the passage, “ God hath hidden these things 
gleaned from works of history, (sacred and|signed. They might be read and pondered, | from the wise and prudent, and revealed them 
profane,) biography, travels, treatises upon|and influence the conduct. But the com-|unto babes.” The mind of child-like inno- 
the arts and sciences, and other reading, ser- | munity is deluged with them, and my mind | cence with but little talent, and little of the 
viceable, as being calculated to give us an|has been pained when I have seen how many | world’s wisdom, takes a simple view of things, 
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and has the best of allephilosophy, for, making} For we are not to judge of the Holy Land| fit to bear arms. Yet, at that time, they had 
right its standard, it comes directly at the| from the condition it is now in. From the} nothing to subsist upon but the land about 
truth, without being embarrassed by a thou- | time of the crusades it was laid waste by con-| Rome, which is now most of it barren and 
sand considerations of self-interest. But the | tinual wars, till it became subject to the | desolate ; for their dominion did not extend 
moral sense and a veneration of truth are | Turks. By these means it is now almost| above eight or ten leagues. 
soon impaired, and the purity of the mind | desolate. There is nothing to be seen but ; : 
greatly and permanently endangered, by be- | little paltry villages, ruins, lands uncultivated THE RICHES OF THE ISRAELITES. 
coming familiarized with fiction. Novel read-| and deserted, but full of high grass, which} Each Israelite had his field to till, which 
ing may give something of the tact and polish, | shows their natural fertility. The Turks ne-|was the same that had been allotted to his 
and heartlessness, which constitute the man/jglect it, as they do their other provinces ; | ancestors in the time of Joshua. They could 
of the world; it may qualify for the worse | and several of the Arabian clans, called Be- | neither change their place, nor enrich them- 
than idle small talk of fashionable life ; but a| douins, encamp there at pleasure, and plunder | selves to any great degree. ‘The law of jubilee 
pure breast is of priceless value, and if it robs | it with impunity. To know then what it was|had provided against that, by revoking all 
a person of this, and, in addition, prevents the | formerly, we must consult ancient authors, | alienations every fifty years, and forbidding 
mind from being stored with available know- | Josephus, but above all, the Holy Scriptures. | to exact debts, net only this forty-ninth year, 
ledge, nothing can afford a compensation. |Consider the report which the spies made | but every sabbatical year; for as the ground 
I would earnestly advise young persons to| that were sent by Moses, and the prodigious| Jay fallow those years, it was but reasonable 
practise the self-denial of restricting them-|bunch of grapes they brought back. And) to put a stop to law proceedings at the same 
selves from the perusal of writings of this|that we may not be surprised at it, let us|time. Now this difficulty of being paid again 
description. And if those to whom the care} compare the grapes in France with those in| made it not so easy to borrow money, and 
of youth is entrusted, would in this respect | Italy, which is a cold country in comparison| consequently lessened the opportunities of 
exercise a salutary restraint, and, with a reli- of Palestine. It is the same with regard to impoverishment; which was the design of 
gious sense of the responsibility devolving on| most of our fruits. ‘Their names still show | the law. Besides, the impossibility of making 
them, carefully direct the course of their | that we had them originally from Asia and/| lasting purchases gave a check to ambition 
reading, I believe it would make a consider-| Africa; but they have not retained their ex-|and anxiety; each man was confined to the 
able change in society, and that we should | traordinary size and natural flavour with their] portion of his ancestors, and took a pleasure 

















soon see many more men and women of prac- | names. |in making the best of it, knowing it could 
tical common sense, of sound discriminating} The Israelites had vast crops of corn and | never go out of the family. 

minds, and pure hearts. A.J. W. | barley; wheat is reckoned among the chief} This attachment was even a religious duty, 

(To be continued.) | commodities that they carried to Tyre. They | founded upon the law of God; and thence 

ams had plenty of oil and honey. ‘The mountains| proceeded the generous opposition made by 


The Manners of the Ancient Israelites. of Judah and Ephraim were great vineyards. Naboth, when king Ahab would have per- 
The palm trees that grew about Jericho yield- | suaded him to sell the inheritance of bis fa- 

ed a considerable profit ; and it was the only|thers. So the law says they were no more 
place in the world where the genuine balsam | than usufructuaries of their land, or, rather, 
The Israelites dwelt in the land that was| tree was to be found. God’s tenants, who was the true proprietor 
promised to the patriarchs, which the Scrip-| ‘This fertility of their country, and the|of it. They were obliged to pay no rent but 
ture often describes as flowing with milk and | pains they took to cultivate it, account for its| the tenths and first-fruits which he had com- 
honey, to express its great fertility. This) maintaining sucha multitude of people, though} manded; and Samuel reckons taxes upon 

country, which is so hot in comparison of} it was of so small extent. For what the Scrip- | corn and wine as one of the encroachments 
ours, lies a great way within the temperate | ture says of it seems hardly credible at first|of kings with which he threatens the people. 

zone, between 31 and 33 degrees of northern | sight. When the people first came into this} All the Israelites were then very nearly equal 

latitude. It is bounded on the south by very | land, there were more than six hundred thou-|in riches as well as quality; and if, by the 
high mountains, that defend it from the|}sand men bearing arms, from twenty years| increase of a family, they were obliged to di- 

scorching winds that blow from the Arabian | old to sixty. In the war of Gibeah, the tribe} vide the estate in jand into more shares, it 

deserts, and which run as far to the east as| of Benjamin alone, which was the least of all,| was to be made up with industry and labour, 

they do. The Mediterranean, which bounds| had an army of twenty-six thousand men, and |by tilling the ground more carefully, and 
it to the west-northwest, supplies it with re-| the rest of the people had one of four hundred | breeding greater numbers of cattle in deserts 
freshing breezes ; and Mount Libanus, that is| thousand. Saul headed two hundred and ten | and commons. 

situated more to the north, intercepts those | thousand men against the Amalekites, when} Thus it was cattle and other movables 
that are colder. The Mediterranean is what he rooted them out. David always kept up|that made one richer than another. They 
the Scripture commonly calls “ The Great | twelve corps, each consisting of twenty-four | bred the same sort of creatures as the patri- 

Sea ;” for the Hebrews knew little of the| thousand men, which served by the month,|archs did, and always many more females: 
ocean, and gave the name of seas to lakes|and amounted to two hundred and eighty|than males. They had no horses, nor are 

and all great waters. ‘The inland part of the | thousand. And when he numbered the peo-|they of any great use in mountainous coun- 

country is varied with a great many moun-| ple, which brought down the wrath of God/tries; their kings had them out of Egypt, 

tains and hills proper for vines, fruit-trees,| upon him, there were one million three hun-| when they had occasion for them. The com- 

and small cattle; and the valleys abound|dred thousand fighting men. Jehoshaphat|mon way of riding was upon asses, even 

with streams very necessary to water the|had more in proportion; for though he had| among the rich. To give us a great idea of 
country, which has no river but Jordan. Rain| scarcely a third part of David’s kingdom, he| Jair, one of the judges over the people, the 

falls seldom, but the time of its coming is well | had more troops fit for war; which altogether | Scripture tells us that he had thirty sons who 

regulated ; it falls in the spring and autumn; made eleven hundred and threescore thousand | were rulers of thirty cities, riding upon thirty 

and is therefore called the early and latter,| men, ali under his immediate command, be- | asses. It is recorded of Abdon, another judge, 

or the evening and morning rain, in Scripture, | sides the garrisons in his strong places. ‘that he had forty sons, and thirty grandsons, 

which reckons the year as one day. In} Now is there any thing incredible in all| that rode upon threescore and ten asses; and 

summer, the great dews compensate for the| this? we see examples to the same purpose /|in the song of Deborah, the captains of Israel 

scarcity of rain. They had plains fit for til-| in profane history. The great city of Thebes,!are described as mounted upon sleek and 


(Continued from page 398.) 


THE NATURE OF THE SOIL.—ITS FRUITFULNESS. 




















lage and pasture, particularly the great pl-*- ‘in Egypt, furnished out of its own inhabitants | shining asses. 

of Galilee; and this variety of land, wi ‘one seven hundred thousand fighting men.| It does not appear that they had a great 
so small a compass, must needs afford « ‘ve year 188, from the foundation of Rome, | number of slaves ; neither had they occasion 
beautiful landscapes, especially where a co! .en Servius Tullus first numbered the peo-| for them, being so industrious and numerous 





try has been well peopled and cultivated. ,Ple, they reckoned eighty thousand citizens| in so small a country; they chose rather to 
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LL nn 
make their children work, whom they were/|every thing that was necessary for the ser-| of others; for “ the prosperity of Zion,” and 
obliged to maintain, who served them better | vice of God, are an instance that puts this| the much to be wished for “enlargement of 
than any slaves. The Romans found a great | past dispute. It is surprising how they came | her borders.” It is by close and serious atten- 
inconvenience at last from that vast multitude |to be so well skilled in arts that were not| tion to this inspeaking voice of Divine Wis- 
of slaves of all nations, which luxury and ef-| only very difficult, but very different from|dom, this “engrafted Word,” which guides 
feminacy had introduced among them; it|one another. ‘They understood melting of me- |“ into all truth;” that the members of the 
was one of the chief causes of the ruin of} tals, cutting and engraving precious stones ;| body of Christ, which is the church, can be 
that empire. they were joiners, makers of tapestry, em- | safe as respects themselves, or useful as con- 
Ready money could not be very common | broiderers, and perfumers. jcerning others. To “ mind the light,” there- 
among the Israelites; there was no great oc-| We may be justly surprised that two of|fore, as our honourable elder George Fox 
casion for it in a country of little trade, and| these arts should have been known at this/| used to say, is a very needful and excellent 
where it was scarcely possible to alienate |early period by the Israelites, the cutting of| thing; for its right minding comprehends all 
lands, or run into debt. They were forbidden | jewels, and the casting of figures; such as| things that are “ of good report” among be- 
to take usury of one another, though they | the cherubim of the ark, and the golden calf) lievers. “ For He, the Spirit of Truth, shall 
might of strangers; but, if they observed| which was made at that time. ‘They who| take mine,” says Christ, “and shall show it 
their law, it was no easy matter to have any | understand the arts ever so little, know how|unto you.” It leads to a hearty belief in, 
dealing with foreigners. ‘Thus their wealth,| much ingenuity and what a number of tools|and acknowledgment of all that is written 
as I said before, consisted chiefly in land and | those works require. If they were invented| concerning Jesus of Nazareth—how that 
cattle. before, it is a sign that even the arts which| He both took flesh, “died for the sine of 
And they are riches of this kind which! serve only for ornament were then brought| mankind,” and “ rose again for their justi- 
God promises them, such as are most natural | to great perfection; and if they had any se-| fication,”—“ ever liveth at the right hand of 
and substantial. He speaks to them neither|cret, to do the same thing with more ease} God to make intercession for us.” It con- 
of gold, nor silver, nor precious stones, nor | and a less apparatus, it was still a higher de-| strains to a sincere veneration for the Holy 
fine furniture; much less of other riches, | gree of improvement. But this only, by the | Scriptures, which are profitable for doctrine, 
which depend more upon trade, and the in-| by, to show that people were not so dull and | for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
ventions of men; but he says he will send|ignorant in these ancient times as many | righteousness, that the man of God may be 
rain in its season; that the earth shall bring | imagine, the world being two thousand five} perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
forth corn in abundance; that the trees shall} hundred years old in the time of Moses. works ;” being able to make wise unto salva- 
be laden with fruit; that the harvest, the But whether these two famous workmen | tion through faith which is in Christ Jesus. 
vintage, and seed-time shall follow one an-| had learned from the Egyptians, or their skill| Happy is he or she, who, having come to a 
other without interruption. He promises them | was miraculous and inspired by God, as the| state of mind in which they can adopt the 
plenty of food, undisturbed sleep, safety, peace, | Scriptures secm to say, it does not appear | language of some of old, “ We would see Je- 
and even victory over their enemies. He adds, | that they had any to succeed them, nor that| sus,” so “ mind the light,” as to learn where 
that he will make them increase and multiply | any of the Israelites were artificers by pro-|he is, and having found him “by faithful 
by looking favourably upon them; that he|fession, and worked for the public till the|continuance in well-doing,” to “abide with 
will bless their herds of cattle, and flocks of|time of the kings. When Saul began to|Him.” Then, though “the rains descend, 
sheep, their granaries and cellars, and the| reign, it is taken notice of, that there was no|and the floods come, and the winds blow 
works of their hands. These are the tempo-| workman that understood forging iron in all|and beat upon that house, it shall stand, for 
ral good things which God allows men to ex-| the land of Isracl: and that they were forced | it is founded upon a rock.” 
pect from him. to go to the Philistines to sharpen even the oni 
instruments which they used in husbandry.| However small any service may seem to 
It is true, this was owing to the oppression of | be to which we are called by the Lord Jesus, 
We know no people more entirely addicted | the Philistines, to hinder them from making| if it be done in faith and with the simplicity 
to agriculture than the Israelites. The Egyp-|arms. But several years afier David was| of a little child only desirous to do its father’s 
tians and Syrians joined manufactures, navi-| obliged, when he fled, to take the sword of| will, the labour will be owned and rewarded. 
gation, and trade to it: but above all the|Goliah, which must have been rather too' To do his will, is not only our reasonable, 
Pheenicians, who, finding themselves strait-| heavy for him, and take it too out of God’s| but our whole duty; and his will is made 
ened in point of room, from the time that the | tabernacle where it was hung up for a last-| known to us through the operations of the 
Israelites drove them out of their country,|ing monument of his victory. This makes! Holy Spirit on the “ inward parts,” for says 
were obliged to live by trade, and be in a| me think there were no arms to be bought. {the Lord, “I will put my laws into their 











THEIR ARTS AND TRADES. 


manner brokers and factors for all the rest of (To be continued.) | hearts and write them in their minds, and I 
the world. The Greeks imitated them, and a==e |will be their Lord and they shall be my 
excelled chiefly in arts. On the contrary, | , t Saas ee” | pcenle” 

the Romans despised mechanics, and applied SERIOUS READINGS. — 


themselves tocommerce. As for the Israel-} Says the beloved apostle John, “ Thisthen| We are afloat on the waters, and the 
ites, their land was sufficient to maintain] is the message which we have heard of Christ | “‘ Everlasting Arm” underneath alone pre- 
them ; and the sea-coasts were, for the most| and declare unto you; that God is light, and| vents us from sinking. Let this be withdrawn 
part, possessed by the Philistines and Canaan-|in him is no darkness at all;’’ and “ if we! but for a moment, and where are we? 
ites, who were the Pheenicians. ‘There was| walk in the light as He is in the light, we | —_ 
only the tribe of Zabulon, whose share af have fellowship one with another, and the| The defects which we observe in the cha- 
land lay near the sea, that had any tempta-! blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleansxth us/racter of others, but which they seem to be 
tion to trade; which seems to be foretold in| from all sin.” Now this walking in the light, |unconscious of, should teach us a lesson of 
the blessings pronounced by Jacob and Moses.* | does it not mean, a close conformity on our| humility and self-mistrust, for like them we 
Nor do we see that they applied themselves | part to the manifestations of the Spirit to the | may also have many imperfections or faults, 
more to manufactures than to commerce. Not/|“ inner man,” by consulting which, we come!undiscerned by our own eyes, but plainly 
that arts were not then invented; many of] to “apprehend that for which we are appre-| perceived by those who surround us. 
them are older than the flood: and we find| hended of Christ Jesus ;” in other words, find | — 
that the Israelites had excellent workmen, at| out his special will concerning us as indivi-| The “ Most High dwelleth not in temples 
least as early as the time of Moses. Bezaleel| duals; what we are to do, and what we are | made with hands; neither is worshipped with 
and Aholiab, who made the tabernacle and/|to leave undone; where our appropriate place men’s hands as though he needeth any thing, 
— 'is in the world and in the church, and how| seeing that to Him belongeth life, and breath, 
*Gen. xlix. 13. Deut. xxxiii. 18. far we are called upon to labour for the good | and all things.” That manner of worship 
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therefore is the most becoming in which we| receive the joint just described, and over- 
who have nothing, wait upon God who has / hanging this cavity at the base, is a stout tri- 
every thing, retiring to the “ word of His| angular tooth, which probably is employed to 
grace” in the heart, with secret ar, lication | clean the hand when necessary ; on the out- 
to him for the pouring out of somewhat of | side opposed to the hand is the analogue of 
his fulness into our emptiness, that our souls | the tarsus consisting of three joints, the two 
may be enriched and become qualified to re-| first large and triangular, with the upper edge 
turn unto Him the incense of a “ pure offer-| curved, and the lower straight and hairy at 
ing.” It is as we become “ filled with the|the base, the other is of the ordinary form, 
Spirit that we are enabled to speak to our-|and armed with two straight claws. These 
selves in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual | teeth, as well as those of the shank, have a 
songs, and to sing and make melody in our | trenchant edge on the straight side, and toge- 
hearts unto God.” Many are the souls that! ther are supposed to act the part of a pair of 
can “bear testimony” to the excellency of| shears, and to cut any roots that may inter- 
silent worship. What so reverent ; what so|fere with its progress. Rosel, however, 
solemn; what so safe from presumption ; what! thinks the use of these teeth of the tarsus 
so well adapted to the experiencing of that | is merely to clean the burrowing hand, which 
*“ preparation of the heart,” which is “ of the| it may also do. It is to be observed that the 
Lord,” as this? What way is more certain | trenchant edge is opposite in the teeth of the 
than this of “keeping our feet when we go}shank and tarsus, as in a pair of scissors, 
into the house of the Lord,” and ourselves| which favours the idea that they are used 
from offering the “ sacrifice of fools?” What| sometimes for cutting. ‘The position of the 
more striking and appropriate method of de-| shank is vertical, with the teeth next the 
claring our dependence upon Him “ who| ground, so that the animal, when disposed to 
- worketh in us both to will and to do of his! burrow, has nothing to do but to plunge these 
own good pleasure ?”’ |claws into the soil and push outwards, and 
| then extracting her arms, proceed in the same 

“The truth” is the grand object, “the| way till she has accomplished her object. 
pearl of great price,’ proposed for our pur- | The apex of the shanks, of the two posterior 





suit. ‘ More to be desired is it than gold ;/| pairs of legs, is armed’ with several pairs of 


yea, than much fine gold ; sweeter than honey | spines which probably assist either in making 
or the honey-comb.” The main reason why | progress, or, when necessary, to retrograde. 
so few arrive at its possession is, that they| “It might, I think, be asserted,” observes 
do not take with them in their pursuit after! Dr. Kidd, in his valuable and interesting me- 
it the two indispensable requisites, SINCERITY moir On the Anatomy of the mole-cricket, 
and SELF-DENIAL. | without fear of contradiction, that, through- 
out the whole range of animated nature, there 
is not a stronger instance of what may be 
|called intentional structure, than is afforded 
| by that part of the mole-cricket (the anterior 
Instinct directs many animals, as well as lez), which I am now to describe.” And cer- 
traversing the surface of the earth, to seek a| tainly we see and own without hesitation, as 
subterranean abode withinits bosom. Amongst | even the most skeptical would scarcely refuse 
insects, though there are many that burrow, | doing, that this arm was planned, and all its 
none is more remarkable than the mole-| various parts, dependent upon and mutually 
cricket. ‘The most superficial observer, when | affecting each other, by a calculating Mind, 
he looks at this creature, must see at once| which framed and put the whole together to 
from its structure, especially that of its fore- | answer a particular purpose. 
legs, what its function is. If he compares | ; — 
other crickets with it, a singular change will| | Cincinnatii—The coloured people in Cin- 
strike him; the bulk of the posterior thighs, | nati have three churches, two methodist and 
far exceeding that of the same joint in the| one baptist, numbering about four hundred 
other legs, will appear to be chiefly trans-| and fifty members. They have four Sabbath 
ferred to the anterior pair of legs, which, the | schools, with each a small library, and three 
size of the creature considered, are as pow-| Bible classes. A female benevolent society 
erful instruments for excavating the earth as|has been organized, with forty members. 
can be found in any animal now in existence:|Their meetings are held regularly, and the 
all the joints of this leg are very much di-| time spent in working for the poor. A so- 
lated, especially the haunch and the thigh,! ciety for the relief of persons in distress, 
which contain the powerful muscles that move | called the “ Cincinnati Union Society,” also 
the apparatus for burrowing. This consists| numbers’ about one hundred male members. 
of a triangular joint, the analogue of the|Its contributions are about $250 annually. 


THE MOLE-CRICKET. 


From Kirby’s Bridgewater Treatise. 


shank of the other legs, but assuming the form | Another similar institution likewise exists in 


of a hand with the palm turned outwards, as| the city with about thirty members. They 
in the mole, and terminating in four strong | have also a temperance society, on the prin- 
claw-like digitations; on the side next the | ciple of total abstinence, with about two hun- 
head these fingers, in the middle, are longi- | dred and eighty members. 

tudinally elevated and naked ; while the sides 

are longitudinally excavated and hairy, which | 
give this part some resemblance to the foot | 
and claws of burrowing quadrupeds. The 
thigh is hollowed out underneath, evidently to 


have purchased themselves, at the total ex- 
pense of $215,522 04, averaging for each 
$452 77.—Slave’s Friend. 








According to a 
| statement of the whole coloured population of | So does a watchful Providence preside 
Cincinnati, 1,129 have been in slavery; 476 





————_—_$——L— 


Hayti.—We learn from a statement by an 
agent of the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, that “the population of Hayti on a 
moderate calculation, must exceed 700,000. 
The Romish religion is predominant, but has 
no exclusive rights or privileges—a full tole- 
ration being allowed by law to all—and there 
is no restriction on the importation or circu- 
lation of any books which are not of an im- 
moral character.” —Phil. Observer. 


Over the door of the theological chamber 
of the Theological Seminary at Montaubon, 
in France, is written the inscription: “ The 
best theologian is not he who argues best, but he 
who leads the most pious life, and who is most 
capable of teaching others the way of salva- 
tion.” Over the door of the philosophical 
chamber are inserted these words : “ Religion 
is the best of philosophies. What the most 
skilful philosophers have sought in vain by 
the most painful effort, Christ has revealed to 
us clearly and simply.” Over another room 
are these words: “ There is no true piety 
without holiness ; no true holiness without 
piety.” 


The Florida War.—The Albany Evening 
Journal states, that the Florida war has 
already cost the nation Twelve Millions of 
| Dollars { 12,000,000 and streams of blood 
expended in the fruitless effort of driving a 
few wretched Indians from their soil. 


THE MOTHER. 


“Tt may be autumn, yea, winter, with the woman; but 
With the mother, as a mother, it is always spring.” 
I saw an aged woman bow 
‘To weariness and care; 
Time wrote his sorrows on her brow, 
And in her frosted hair. 


Hope from her breast had torn away 
Its rooting scathed and dry ; 

And on the pleasures of the gay 
She turned a joyless eye. 


What was it, that, like sunbeam clear, 
O’er her wan features run, 

As pressing toward her deafened ear 
1 named her absent son ? 


| 
| 
| 


} 


What was it ?—Ask the mother’s breast, 
Through which a fountain flows, 

| Perennial, fathomless, and blest, 

By winter never froze. 

What was it ?—Ask the King of kings, 
Who hath decreed above, 

That change should mark all mortal things 
Except a mother’s love. 


Hartford, Conn. 





L. H. 8. 
| From the British Magazine. 
| PROVIDENCE, 


7 
| As some fond mother, in her offspring blest, 
| Views them with tenderness around her meet, 
And kisses one—one presses to her breast— 
Seats one upon her knee—one at her feet; 
And understands, by signs or cries expressed, 
Or silent looks, what each or all entreat; 
Soothes one with smiles, one with kind words ad- 
dressed, 
Her love, in smiles or frowns, alike complete ; 


| FROM THE ITALIAN OF FILICAJA, 





O’er us, for comfort; and our wants supplies, 

With listening ear, and hands outstretched wide; 

And if, at times, a favour he denies, 

’Tis that our faith, by prayer, He further tried ; 
Or clse, refusing most, He best complies. 
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THE FRIEND. 413 
For “ The Friend.” Again, speaking of his own experience of| their hearts, crying, Abba, Father.’ The 

THE FIRST FRLENDS. the leadings of the Spirit, he says, “‘ It was| humility, mercy, and condescension of Jesus 

PLEA ON BEHALF OF THE EARLY FRIENDS. j really in order to my coming into the new Christ, our blessed Mediator, are such, that 
(Continued from p. 403.) covenant and dispensation thereof, Christ be-| he is touched with the feeling of our imfirmi- 


Fourthly, the charge in question is, I con-| ing given both for a light and a covenant, and | ties, weakness, and temptations, and ready to 
ceive, wholly at variance with all that is|to be God’s salvation unto the ends of the| succour, help, and relieve all them that are 
known of the early Friends from their one. This new covenant is a covenant of| tempted, even by his grace and good Spirit, 
memoirs: such passages as the following,| grace, mercy, and peace with God, in his! in their drawing near to the throne of his 
which express, it is believed, the real feel-|dear Son Jesus Christ. It is that reconcilia-| mercy and grace. 
ings of the body of early Friends, might be|tion, that near agreement with God ‘and| ‘“ O faithful Creator! O King of saints! O 
greatly multiplied : Christ, which man must come into if ever = merciful High-priest! O compassionate Me- 

John Crook, who was convinced in the | enjoys true peace. It is in this covenant that diator! let thy light and thy truth shine forth 
year 1653, and who very soon became an|all the Lord’s people know him, from the| more and more, to the glory of thy great and 
active minister in the new Society, says, “I|least of them to the greatest, and are all| excellent name and power, and expel the 
believed and preached the truths of the Holy | taught of God, having also his law written in| great darkness of apostacy that has covered 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, | their hearts and put into their minds by his| many nations and professions of Christianity, 
begianing my declaration most times with|Holy Spirit. It is in this covenant that the|and greatly appeared in these latter times 
Scripture sentences, as moved by the Holy | Lord blots out all their former transgressions, | against thy Light, thy Truth, and people, 
Spirit. and remembers their sins and iniquities no| whom thou hast called and delivered out of 

“I believed and taught that there are those | more, they continuing in this everlasting co-| darkness into thy marvellous light. Glory 
in our days who do speak and write from|venant and in his goodness. He is a God|and dominion be to thy great name and 
a measure of the same spirit which the pro- | keeping covenant and mercy for ever, to them | power, for ever and ever!” p. 187. 
phets and the apostles had; yet neither be-| that fear him.” p. 45. Whatever the reader may find in these 
leved or taught that either myself or any| G. Whitehead mentions meeting with G.j| passages, | am persuaded he will not find the 
OTHER were to be equalized with them either | Fox in the course of a journey, in the year| ascription to George Fox of any Divine attri- 
in our speaking or writing; either in the | 1654, in the following terms: “‘ We travelled | butes, or any confusion of his character as a 
same degrees, discoveries, or attainments, as| further to the southward in Yorkshire, and| minister of Christ, with that of his Saviour. 
it pleased God to make them his instruments; met with our beloved friend and brother| Nor can he, it may be safely declared, find 
in delivering those holy records and oracles|George Fox, where we were at a meeting| such a passage in all the extensive records of 
of his mind and will contained in the Holy|with him; and afterwards we travelled into| G. Whitehead’s active and energetic labours 
Bible, for an universal service unto the child-| East Holderness to Joseph Storr’s, where|in the cause of Truth, from the age of 
ren of men, so far us by the providence of| again we met with Geo. Fox and divers other | eighteen to eighty-seven. 

God their writings came to be spread abroad | Friends, and were comforted together, and| Fifthly, we should observe that the charge 
in the world.” \travelled a little while in that country, to|in question is wholly at variance with the 

«By this light and teaching of Christ,” | some meetings where he was, who then had| character of the early Friends, as given by 
says G. Whitehead, one of the earliest mi-|the public service wholly upon him there ;| competent observers who were not of their 
nisters among Friends, “J came livingly to| for the strengthening and settling Friends in| communion, and who were cotemporary with 
believe the doctrines and principles essential | the Light and in the Truth.” them. We have already noticed some of the 
to a Christian life and salvation, especially; He thus speaks of his own ministry, in the | remarks of Judge Hale. 
these following: viz. course of this journey: “In the ninth and| Gerard Croese, a Dutch protestant minis- 

“I. God’s free love in his dear Son Jesus | tenth months, 1654, I had divers meetings in| ter, wrote the history of the Quakers, in 
Christ, and his universal grace in Him; and| and near Wymondham, and also in Norwich,)| Latin, which he published in Holland, and it 
that Christ died for a!l men, who are dead in| and the Lord was with me, and helped me to} was translated into English, and published in 
their sins; that he gave himself a ransom) publish his name and truth, to preach the| the year 1696. He says he deemed it “ ab- 
for all, fora testimony in due time of his free | everlasting Gospel, and to turn many from | solutely necessary to make a narrow séarch 
love to mankind: for it was by the grace of| darkness to the light, and from the power of| after them, in order to understand what man- 
God that ‘ Christ tasted death for every man,’ | sin and Satan unto God and his power, that| ner of men they be, what actions have been 
so that the free grace and love of God to| people might not continue in empty forms| done by them, by what progress they have 
mankind are testified and evident both in| and shadows, but come to the life and sub. | risen to this height, and what are their tenets 
Christ’s dying for all men, and by his being | stance of true religion, and to the power of | and sentiments.” And he says that he had 
the light of the world, which enlightens every | godliness, and to know Christ to be their|‘ the fortune of a long time to be fami- 
man coming into the world.’ Johni. 4—9. teacher and leader, whose voice his sheep|liarly acquainted with, and much conversant 

“II. The necessity of men’s repenting,| hear, and they will not follow the voice of a| with these men, called Quakers, and that in 
and truly believing the gospel, and of being | stranger.” p. 57. {many places.” The bias of the writer’s mind 
so converted to Christ as to receive Christ,; In the account of a dispute which he had | is so obviously unfavourable to what is called 
and to experience a living steadfast faith in| on religious subjects, in the year 1659, he| sectaries, that when he speaks well he may 
him, in his light, name, and power, in order|thus concludes: “ Jesus Christ showed his| be the more readily credited. 
to become the children and sons of God, it}own and Heavenly Father’s great love to all; After saying that they were considered as 
being by his power, through faith therein,}men, as he is the light of the world, and | resembling those “ enthusiasts which in an- 
that men become the sons of God, and not by | given for a light unto the Gentiles, and to be| cient history are mentioned to have been 
traditional belief, without spiritually receiv-|God’s salvation unto the ends of the earth;| among the primitive Christians,” he says, 
ing Christ into their hearts, to know hisjand also in his dying for all men, by the)“ how these enthusiasts which were of old 
work, faith, and power in them unto conver- | grace of God, tasting death for every man;j times, and likewise those that have been 
sion, and a real change of their hearts and | giving himself a ransom for all men, and in| since, did arrogate to themselves a peculiar 
minds, by the washing of regeneration, which | making intercession both for transgressors| familiar spirit, whereas these men, called 
is sanctification, the one baptism of the Spirit | and for the saints; also [in that] according! Quakers, pretend to be possessed 2nd guided 
for the washing us from our sins, and restor- | to the will of God, he appears in the presence | by no other spirit than what is common unto 
ing us to newness of life in Christ Jesus. All| of God for us, even in heaven itself; his Spi-| all Christians.” And after mentioning their 
which every true believer in Christ, our light, | rit maketh intercession, helpeth our infirmi- being united as an orderly and settled church, 
knows the necessity of, even of those things| ties, moves and assists us in prayer. ‘They| conspicuous not for external splendour and 
which are agreeable to Holy Scripture testi-| who are the sons of God are sensible that| magnificence, but for eminent innocence and 
mony.” ‘ He hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into} simplicity ; and after speaking of their man- 
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ner of worship, he thus describes their moral 
character: ‘“ So far as could be observed by 
the strictest enquirer, they seemed to lead 
lives conformable to their principles: for 


both in their promiscuous conversation, and 


likewise in one another’s company, their} 


moderation and temperance was such as that 
it became their character, whereby they were 


distinguished from all others. In the manage- | 


ment of commerce and trade with the rest of 
the world they were meek, mild, and mode- 


rate ; in their countenances severe, and slow | 
in speech; in their clothing they -were but) 


mean, and their houses not richly furnished, 


though there were among them men of large | 
The most conspicuous virtue of | 
all was, a diligent love, care, and watchful- | 


substance. 


ness over those of their faction, especial!y as 
to their religious concerns ; for they narrowly 


enquired how every one behaved himself in | 
religious matters. As to the ordinary actions 
of human life, they were free from pride or | 


ostentation; affable, familiar, 
those of an inferior station, so that it was no 
singular or new thing among them to see the 
rich and powerful courting and caressing the 
poor. ‘They were merciful, liberal, and com- 


passionate, to the miserable and afflicted, | 


either in body or mind; every one helped 
another, either with his substance, counsel, 
or assistance, as his capacity allowed, and 
the necessity of his neighbour required, so 
that none of them wanted for any thing. 
Their chiefest care and business was, to ac- 


THE FRIEND. 


worse than what the ancient Christians and 
holy men of all ages have unworthily and un- 
justly met with on the same account.” 

Again speaking of this people, after they 
had been some years associated, he says, 
“This is that which those men have pro- 
fessed of themselves, and such is the testi- 
mony they gave unto them who daily joined 
themselves to their communion, that they 
were, and indeed had been, of the number of 
those men who had a great desire for single 
love to God and their own salvation; where- 
fore, as birds of a feather do easily flock to- 
gether, there were those of the multitude of 
\every religion, especially such who had most 
piety towards God, and were most desirous of 
the blessedness of their souls, than which 
nothing is more desirable to man, that betook 
themselves to their Society. They did con- 
fess they were sensible of, and bewailed with 
what negligence, sloth, indifferency, and per- 
verseness, they had sought God before, and 


' 


} 





bountiful to | studied their own salvation, for which they 


should have been mostly concerned, and that 
|they were desirous now to make amends for, 
and compensate this evil with so much the 
greater and more vigorous diligence in doing 
good. Hence they had frequent meetings to- 
| gether, and, with united minds turned to God, 
‘they presented themselves unto him, and 
stirred up one another to do the same. ‘Thus 
they loved nothing so much as their meet- 
ings, and did so exercise mutual offices one 
towards another, that they were resolved 














commodate all their words and actions, as 
that they might seem not to introduce any 
new upstart religion; but to resemble the | 
ancient primitive church, imitating their sim- 
plicity, gravity, and virtuous demeanour. 
By all which it came to pass that many were 
added to them, every body being astonished 
at the singularity of their carriage. I myself) 
am acquainted with a very learned worthy 
man, who having heard such great things of 
theth, had the curiosity to undertake a voyage | 


the compass of such danger, whence many 
to England, in order to satisfy himself of the | were daily noticed and brought over by them ; 
verity of what was reported, and alter hav- | 


| and several were taken by no word, but only 
ing arrived there, and conversed with them, | by example ; and seeing that all of them were 
and seen their actions, which far surpassed | of the same mind herein, there was none or 
his expectation, he was so much taken with| rarely any dissension between them in regard 
them that he forthwith yielded himself a/to their sermons or speeches; no contempt of 
member of their society. But the rest of the|any man’s parts, condition, and gifts; and 
world, who did not join with them, abhorred | thus every one, as gifted one way or another, 
them and all their actions, believing all their | bestowed upon and dispensed to one another, 
fair pretences to be but vain shows, disguised | and divided his talent among all, which is in- 
with smooth circumstances and deceitful | ceed the real communion of saints.” p. 91, 92. 
words, insomuch that they would not hear,; Thus far Gerard Croese. 

nor be witnesses, to any of their doings of | - 
which they could not entertain the least fa- 
vourable thought. Nay, inveighed against BARCLAY ON THE GOSPEL. 
them with the most reviling expressions,| ‘I amxnot ashamed of the gospel of Christ, 
spreading this report of their life and man-| for it is the power of God unto salvation to 
ners, (though without any author to attest it,)|every one that believeth; to the Jew first 
that they were the veriest rogues of all men| and also to the Greek. For therein is the 
alive, exorcists and sorcerers, (as the vulgar) righteousness of God revealed from faith to 
call them,) who under the covert of such spe- | faith; as it is written the just shall live by 
cious doctrines, opened the gates for all man-| faith. For the wrath of God is revealed from 
ner of wickedness end roguery, designing |heaven against all ungodliness and unright- 
only to catch and ensnare simple men by |eousness of men, who hold the truth in un- 
their juggling enchantments. Unto which| righteousness; because that which may be 
injurious reproaches all their reply and com-| known of God is manifest in them; for God 
fort was, that this treatment was nothing | hath showed it unto them.” 


to suffer any thing, yea death itself, rather 
than not to do so. And now they affirm- 
ed that they pitied others, the wretched- 
ness of all, and the common destruction, 
because they were affected with no manner 
of care, no thoughts of their salvation; and 
that they had no other desire than to deliver 
them from such great danger and hazard of 
their souls ; hence it was that they used many 
words to such as they thought to be within 








For “The Friend.” 






Some interpretations of the above passage 
make the doctrines preached by the apostle 
to be the power of God; but in the following 
text, taken from another epistle, he shows 
that Christ is both the power and wisdom of 
God. In the first epistle of the same apostle 
to the Corinthians, he says, ‘We preach 
Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling 
block, and unto the Greeks foolishness ; but 
unto them which are called, both Jews and 
Greeks, Curist the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.” 

The views of Friends are given by Robert 
Barclay in his Apology for their principles in 
the following extracts from the chapter on 
universal and saving light. 

“ This saving spiritual light is the gospel, 
which the apostle saith expressly is preached 
in every creature under heaven, even that 
very gospel, whereof Paul was made a minis- 
ter. Col. i. 23. For the gospel is not a mere 
declaration of good things, but the power of 
God unto salvation to all those that believe. 
Though the outward declaration of the gos- 
pel is taken sometimes for the gospel, yet it 
is but figuratively and by a metonymy. For 
to speak properly, the gospel is this inward 
power and life, which preacheth glad tidings 
in the hearts of all men, offering salvation 
unto them, and seeking to redeem them from 
their iniquities, and therefore it is said to be 
preached in every creature under heaven; 
whereas there are many thousands of men, 
however, to whom the outward gospel was 
never preached. Therefore the Apostle Paul, 
when he saith the gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation, adds, that therein is revealed 
the righteousness of God from faith to faith ; 
and also the wrath of God against such as 
hold the truth of God in unrighteousness ; 
for this reason, saith he, because that which 
may be known of God is manifest in them; 
for God hath showed it unto them. Now 
that which may be known of God, is known 
by the gospel, which was manifest in them. 
For these of whom the apostle speaks, had 
no outward gospel preached unto them; so 
that it was by the inward manifestation of 
the knowledge of God in them, which is in- 
deed the gospel preached in man, that the 
righteousness of God is revealed from faith 
to faith; that is, it reveals to the soul, that 
which is just, good, and righteous; and that, 
as the soul receives it and believes, righteous- 
ness comes more and more to be revealed, 
from one degree of faith to another. For 
though, as the following verse saith, the out- 
ward creation declares the power of God, yet 
that which may be known of him is manifest 
within ; by which inward manifestation we 
are made capable to discern the eternal 
power and Godhead in the outward creation. 

“Though any might pretend that the out- 
ward creation doth of itself declare to the 
natural man that there is a God, yet what 
would such knowledge avail, if it did not also 
communicate to me what the will of God is, 
and how I shall do that which is acceptable 
to him. ‘The outward creation doth not in- 
form me of that which is just, holy, and 
righteous ; how I shall be delivered from my 


| temptations and evil affections, and come unto 





THE FRIEND. 








righteousness; that must be from some in- 


ward manifestation in my heart. Whereas 
those gentiles of whom the apostle speaks, 
knew by that inward law and manifestation 
of the knowledge of God in them, [how] to 
distinguish between good and evil.” 

* The apostle Paul illustrates this matter 
yet more, when he declares in the same 
epistle, ‘ That the word which he preached,’ 
(now the word which he preached, and the 
gospel which he preached, and whereof he 
was a minister, is one and the same) ‘is not 
far off, but nigh in the heart and in the 
mouth ;’ which done, he frameth, as it were, 


our strength”—and must evince this love by 
its natural and inseparable fruits. Among 
these fruits is to be reckoned—a hearty re- 
ception and support of all that form of “ sound 
doctrine,” which was spoken by the Lord Je- 
sus, and is “ confirmed unto us in the Scrip- 
tures by them that heard him,” to wit: the | 
apostles and primitive disciples; one of| 


the four and twenty elders, “in singing the 
new song unto Him, thou wast slain and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood ?”— 
(Rev. v. 9.) 

[ Alas, how can we do this if we do not be- 
lieve it, seeing that of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh 2] 

Do we confess with George Fox, that 


whom, who was not a whit behind the chief- |‘ Christ gave himself—his body—for the life 
est of them, speaks as follows: “I delivered | of the world: was the offering for the sins of 
unto you first of all that which I also receiv-|the whole world—and paid the debt and 
ed, how that Christ died for our sins accord-| made satisfaction—enlightening every man 
ing to the Scriptures:” and unquestionably | that comes into the world, that all through 
this was said that they to whom it was ad-| him might believe—that he that doth not be- 


the objection of our adversaries in the 14th| dressed might not only believe it—but hold it | lieve in the offering is condemned already ?” 
and 15th verses ; ‘ How shall they believe in| fast—and ‘contend for it,” if need be, as a| (See his Great Mystery, p. 63—1659.) Do 
him of whom they have not heard? How shall! part of “ the faith once delivered to the|we subscribe to William Penn’s doctrine, 
they hear without a preacher?’ This he an-| saints.” |when he says, “ Jesus Christ was our holy 
swers in the 18th verse, saying, ‘ But I say,| If holding fast then the form of sound doc- | sacrifice, and atonement and propitiation: that 
have they not heard? Yes, verily, their sound|trine be necessary in order to our being | he bore our iniquities, and that by his stripes 
went into all the earth, and their works unto|“ perfect and entire” Christians, “ wanting | we are healed of the wounds Adam gave us 
the end of the world;’ intimating that this} nothing”’—it is doubtless expedient for us to | in his fall; and that God is just in forgiving 
divine preacher had sounded in the ears and| enquire—where we are—and how we stand | true penitents wpon the credit of that holy 
hearts of a!l men: for of the outward apostles, | as individuals in relation to such a subject. | offering Christ made of Himself to God for 
that saying was not true, neither then nor) Do we believe the prophet Isaiah, that Jesus | us, and that what He did and suffered, satis- 
many hundred years after.” | Christ ‘“ was wounded for our transgressions | fied and pleased God, and was for the sake of 
In an cpistle addressed to their party, dated |—was bruised for our iniquities—that the | fallen man, that had displeased God—and 
the “5th day of June, 1837,” the English | chastisement of our peace was upon him, and that Justification from the guilt of Sin, (in 
“ Evangelical Friends” formally renounce | that with his stripes we are healed?”—(Isaiah | other words, the pardon of our trespasses 
“the notion of an universal, saving, inward | iii. 5.) Do we believe as Jesus himself tes- | against God,) is only for the sake of the 
light, as utterly destitute of a scriptural) tified—that “he came not to be ministered | death and sufferings of Christ; nothing we 
foundation.” Possessing wealth and leisure, | unto, but to minister and to give his life a|can do, though by the operation of the Holy 
they appear to be industriously spreading) ransom for many,” (Matthew xx. 20,) and | Spirit, being able to cancel old debts or to 
their pamphlets into various parts of this|that “as Moses lifted up the serpent in the |wtpe off old scores: and that “it is the 
country. It would be well for those who are | wilderness, so was the Son of man lifted up, | power and efficacy of that propitiatory offer- 
not familiar with the doctrines of Friends, to| that whosoever believeth in him should not tng upon faith and repentance that justifies us 
peruse the able Apology of R. Barclay,| perish, but should have everlasting life?”— | from the sins that are past ?”—(See his Pri- 
where they will find this doctrine supported | (John iii. 14.) Do we agree with the apostle | mitive Christianity, revived in his works, 
by the Scriptures and sound argument. If Paul in which he deelares he also received, | pages 867, 868—1696. 
we are not upon our guard we may be robbed | “ how that Christ died for our sins according; We are all ready perhaps to answer these 
of our faith in the unfoldings of the light/to the Scriptures;” (1 Cor. xv. 3,) ‘ that | questions in the affirmative. If so, let us fur- 
of Christ as it illuminates the heart, and| through death (his death on the cross) he | ther enquire whether, holding these views, it 
launched in a reliance on human talent, and| might destroy him that had the power, or |is reconcilable to pure consctence—to consis- 
the outward views of formal professors. | sting of death, that is the devil, and deliver | tency and to our duty to God—to associate 
S. | them who through fear of death are all their | and identify ourselves, and hold religious fel- 
‘life time subject to bondage ;” (Heb. ii. 14, | lowship with those who have by public acts 
/15,) and that by this “one offering he hath ‘abvadantly testified before the face of the 


CONSISTENCY IN BELIEVING. 


The following was written by a Friend of | 
Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and designed as'| 
an appeal to those among the separatists from | 


perfected for ever them that are sanctified ?” | world, that they own as of their communion, 
—(Heb. x. 14.) Do we admit with the apos-| and have unity and make common cause with 
tle Peter: “that we are not redeemed with | individuals, who, so far from entertaining 






ar ; corruptible things as silver and gold, but | opinions agreeably to those just quoted from 

the Society of Friends who allege that they | with ‘oe sontiogn blood of Christ® as of alae Scriptures, he from Beane Fox and 
have not changed their religious views, and | Lamb without blemish and without spot ;”’— | William Penn—assert and enforce—“ that 
that their beliet in the doctrines of the New| (1 Pet. i. 18, 19,) “who his own self bare | the crucifixion of the outward body of flesh 
See 7 Sc a bi gd ever! our sins in his own body on the tree,” or | and blood of Jesus on the cross was not an 
rel hy. Me Sooty = oe ae ae | cross, “ by whose stripes we are healed?”— | atonement for any sins but the legal sins of 
tion in “The Friend,” may possibly be the | (y Pet. ii. 24.) Do we believe with the be-|the Jews :” that it is not “ possible for any 
means of its being read by some of the class/},. 44 apostle John, that “ the blood of Jesus | rational being that has any right sense of jus- 
addressed, who otherwise might not meet Christ cleanseth from all sin,” those who | tice or mercy to be willing to accept forgive- 
with it. |“ walk in the light ;” (1 John i. 7,) that He is ‘ness of his sins on such terms:” and that 
the propitiation for the sins of the whole | was he so hardy as to acknowledge a willing- 


“ I speak as to wise men, judge ye what a. | world ;” (1 John ii. 2,) and that “ hereby | ness to be saved through such a medium, it 
7 would prove that he stood in direct opposi- 


| perceive we the love of Christ because he | 
If there is any one matter which above all | laid down his life for us?”—(1 John iii. 16.) | tion to every principle of justice and honesty 
—of mercy and love, and show himself to be 


things lies the closest to our interests and|Do we desire to be qualified to join that) 
happiness, it is that of so walking with God} great multitude which no man can number |a poor selfish creature, and unworthy of no- 
in this life as that we may answer the ex- of all nations and kindreds and people and tice! that Jesus Christ the Saviour never had 
press end of our creation, which is to glorify | tongues,” whom John in the Revelations de-|a drop of material blood—that his sufferings 


him whilst here on earth, and to enjoy his| scribes as “standing before the throne of) in the outward body were never incorporated 
presence for ever hereafter. In order to this,| God, having washed their robes and made 
we must “love the Lord our God with all! them white in the blood of the Lamb”—and 
our mind and with all our soul and with all) with them unite with the “four beasts” and 





in the original design of his coming into the 
world:” and that “it is contrary to reason 
and Scripture that He should suffer an out- 
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ward death to take away the effects of an in-|though of considerable weight, was carried 
one :” all of which sentiments are to be found | from its seat, blew out both the kitchen win- 


in Elias Hicks’s “ Letter to Dr. Shoemaker”— | dows, and tore down the fire-place. Several 
in one of his sermons published in “'The|children were playing in the kitchen, but 
Quaker,” Vol. I. p. 4l—in a sermon of Ed-|they fortunately escaped injury.— Mining | Carefully calculated for th 


ward Hicks, in same work, Vol. II. p. 162— | Journal. 
and in “Conversations on Religious Sub- 
jects,” by S. M. Janney, p. 111: all three of 
whom are or have been confessedly approved 
ministers of the Society to which they be-| 
long.* Let us then ask ourselves, seriously, 
whether we who differ so much in belief from 


_— 
Cloth of Glass.—Dubus Bonnel, 


of glass, which is perfectly flexible, and may 


has discovered a method of making a cloth} 


a 





| coming year. A specimen is now before us, 
and we give the title page as follows :— 


Tne Morat ALMANAC, for the year 1838 ; 
‘the second after Bissextile, or Leap Year. 


e Latitude and 
| Meridian of Philadelphia, by William Col- 
jlom. Philadelphia: published by the Tract 


of Lille, Association of Friends, and to be had at their 


Depository, No. 50, N. Fourth Street. 


Besides the usual tables and other matter 
expected in an Almfnac, the reading portion 





them can any longer countenance their errors 
by meeting for Divine worship with those 
who uphold them as preachers and as bre- 
thren. Can we associate with them in such 
a capacity, and place our influence on their 
side, and not be partakers of their unbelief? 
By holding religious communion with them, 
do we not declare to the world that we deem 
them in the right? do we not strengthen their 
hands in unsoundness of faith? and do we not 
virtually deny, before men, “the Lord that 
bought us, and count the blood of the cove- 
nant, wherewith we are sanctified, an unholy 
thing?” Wherefore, let us examine and see 
if it is not our duty and our only safety to 
leave those who have left the Truth—remem- 
bering the words of Christ: “ He that loveth 
any thing more than me, is not worthy of me: 
and he that is not for me is against me, and 
he that gathereth not with me, scattereth.” 


Genuine gratitude in a liberated Slave.— 
Sometime in the year 1790, a memter of the 
Manumission Society, residing on Golden 


Hill, now called John Street, in New York, | solveth against it, and forsaketh it, though he 
observed, for a considerable time, his front |cannot weep for it; than one of those that | 
porch to be scrubbed and sanded, every|can weep to-day and sin to-morrow, and| : : 8 yea 
before the family was | Whose sinful passions are quickly stirred, as | of age, is wanted in a Dry Goods Commis- 


seventh day morning, 
up. He ordered a servant to watch and as- 
certain to whom he was indebted for this 
singular mark of kindness. At an early hour 
in the morning a coloured woman was ob- 
served with her pail, brush, cloth, soap, and 
sand, carefully performing her accustomed 
task. The domestic who had been on the 
watch, followed her home, and requested to 
know her inducement for performing this 
service. Her reply was, “ Massa got me 
free, and I can do no less than scrub off the 
stoop.” A gratitude so genuine and untaint- 
ed, is rarely met with in the most polished 
and refined mind.— Youth’s Cabinet. 


Expansive force of Steam.—A circum- 
stance occurred the other day, rather of a 
singular nature, which strongly illustrates the 
powerful effects of steam. A strong stone 
bottle, half filled with water, and tightly 
corked, was placed by a servant girl in an 
oven, and forgotten. The water, of course, 
began to be converted into steam by the heat 


of the oven, which burst the bottle, and was 
so expansive as to drive the oven-door, which | 
was of cast-iron, from its hinges against the 
kitchen wall, with such violence that it was 


broken into several pieces. The oven itself, 


* Commonly designated by the name of “ Hicks- 
ites’—which term is here used not by way of re- 
proach, but distinction. 








|be applied to the hangings of rooms and 
|other purposes. This cloth of glass is ex- 
tremely beautiful; and, from the manner in ral and religious tendency, instead of the fri- 
which it reflects the light, it surpasses in | volous stuff, under the character of anecdotes, 
brilliancy every thing that has ever been at-| tales, &c. which too frequently find a place 
{tempted with silk, even when combined with|in those publications; and this is a circum- 
gold and silver. ‘ When we figure to our-| Stance of no inconsiderable importance, sec- 
selves,” (remarks a French paper) “ an apart-| ing that an Almanac of some kind is deemed 
| ment decorated with cloth of glass, and re-|indispensable in almost every family, and 
| splendent with lights, we must be convinced | generally is read by every member of it. 

that it will equal in brilliancy all that it is} Country merchants and others may be 
possible for the imagination to conceive.”— | supplied on application at the Depository. 

| Journal of the Franklin Institute. ; 





is judiciously filled up with articles of a mo- 





aie | A special meeting of the committee to su- 

| perintend the Boarding School at Westtown, 

Too great a portion of time may be spent will be held in Philadelphia, on fourth day, 

in even innocent society.—Dr. Macgill. ithe 4th of next month, at three o’clock in the 
/ afternoon. 





Tuomas Kriuser, Clerk. 
Philada. Oth mo. 30th. 1837. 
A competent teacher is wanted for the 
‘school at Newton, New Jersey. Apply to 
Bensamin Cooper, 
Joun M. Karcun. 
9th mo. 23d, 1837. 


An active intelligent lad, of 16 to 18 years 


. . . { 
An eager desire to say what is curious and | 
uncommon, is a dangerous turn of mind in a 
teacher of Christianity. Erskine. 


Select Sentences.—I1 had rather be that 
|Christian that loathes himself for sin, re- 





sion Store. Apply at this office. 









| well as their better passions.—Bazter. 





. Diep, on first day morning, the 17th instant, Wa. 
Be desirous to know all that God would | M. Jones, of this city, aged 26 years. 
have you know, and be willing to be ignorant | on the 2d of the eighth month, 1837, in the 


; __.| 62d year of his age, James Bourton, a member of 
a that God would have you ignorant of. Middleton Monthly Meeting,Columbiana county, Ohio. 


He had been from home, and was returning in a car- 
riage drawn by his own horse. Within less than a 
mile of home the horse took fright, the wheel struck a 
stone and threw him out ; he was taken up supposed 
to be dead, but soon came to, was carried to the house 
of Thomas Wickersham, and after some time recovered 
the use of his reason. An inflammation of the brain, 
| however, soon followed and continued until he expired, 
The present number brings us to the end | surviving the accident only about forty-two hours. His 


on ae a Sy * Joy | funeral was attended the next day by a large number 
| of oe ton of “ The a ” d an index | of Friends and others. He had usefully filled the sta- 
|for which is in a state of forwardness, and | tion of an elder many years, had formerly been a eom- 


| will be furnished to subscribers with as little | panion of John Heald, and latterly of Joshua Lynch, 
delay as practicable. Those who are de-| who were on religious visits in the middle and northern 
|sirous to have the volume bound, or any of | See. and Bye no doubt be remembered by many 
* . .« | Friends with interest. 
| the back volumes, are informed that they —— at his residence in Parke county, Indiana, on 
; may have the work well and cheaply done to | the 22d"of eighth month, 1837, of bilious fever, Wa. 
jany pattern, on application to George WwW. | Pickert, formerly of North Carolina, Chatham county, 
| Taylor, No. 50, North Fourth Street—up | #nd son of John Pickett, aged 62 years six months 
| stairs }and two days. He had been a respected member of 
{the Society of Friends from his youth, and for some 
j years of Bloomfield Monthly Meeting, Parke county, 
| Some months since it was mentioned, per- | Indiana. 1 
| haps in the Report of the Philadelphia Tract are Providence, Rhode Island, . a 17th a 
Associati € Peicnde. eit the Adeeeiets | Avis Smiru, a respectable member of the Society o 
}: on of Friends, that the Association | Friends, aged 82 years. Although her society is much 
+ intended to publish an Almanac particularly | missed, yet we believe our loss is her everlasting gain 
| adapted to the use of Friends. 
| satisfaction to announce, that the intention | 


| has been accomplished, so far as respects the | 
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